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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

A Commentary on Hegel's Logic. By John McTaggart Ellis 

McTaggart. Cambridge, University Press, 1910. — pp. 311. 

A work upon Hegel from the pen of Dr. McTaggart creates a natural 
expectation of a contribution to the Hegelian literature of marked value 
and significance. In the case of the present volume this expectation is 
completely realized. With his knowledge of Hegel, not merely of the 
letter but also of the spirit of his teaching, Dr. McTaggart is a most 
admirable guide in introducing the student to the mysteries of the Hegelian 
dialectic. 

This work is a detailed commentary upon the text of Hegel's Logic. 
It is both expository and critical. Dr. McTaggart expresses the hope 
that it may serve also as an account of the Greater Logic for those who are 
prevented by want of time or ignorance of German from reading the origi- 
nal. The author follows the text of the Greater Logic, published in 
1812-16, and comprised in Volumes III, IV, and V, of Hegel's collected 
works of the years 1833-34. Corresponding references are given through- 
out to passages in the Smaller Logic of the Encyclopedia. Dr. McTaggart 
also notes and discusses the various essential points upon which these two 
logics disagree. As a commentator the author expresses frankly his 
belief in the validity of the dialectic method. His treatment of Hegel, 
therefore, is from a fundamentally sympathetic point of view. In reference 
to this he explicitly states, "With regard to the Logic as a whole, I believe, 
for reasons which I have explained elsewhere [Studies in the Hegelian 
Dialectic, Chapters I to IV], that the dialectic method used by Hegel 
is valid — that, if the categories do stand to one another in the relations 
in which he asserts them to stand, he is entitled to pass from one to another 
in the way in which he does pass. And I believe that in many cases this 
condition is fulfilled and that, therefore, in these cases, the actual transi- 
tions which he makes are justified" (p. 5). 

However, Dr. McTaggart is a critic as well as a follower of Hegel, and 
approaches his work as commentator on the Logic with certain well 
defined strictures in his mind upon the scope and applications of the dia- 
lectic method in the development of Hegel's philosophical system, of which 
the Logic is an account. In reference to this reservation in his appre- 
ciation of the Hegelian dialectic Dr. McTaggart says, "The points on 
which I should differ from Hegel are as follows. In the first place I 
think that he falls into serious errors in his attempts to apply the results 
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gained by the Logic in the interpretation of particular concrete facts. 
In the second place I think that he did not in all respects completely 
understand the nature of the dialectic relation between ideas which he had 
discovered. And in the third place there seem to be certain errors which 
vitiate particular stages in the process" (p. 5). These points form the 
basis for the general criticism which accompanies the author's exposition 
throughout this commentary. Dr. McTaggart furthermore insists 
that Hegel is not warranted in introducing into the processes of his dia- 
lectic certain conceptions which may hold a place of fundamental impor- 
tance in one or more of the special sciences. Because a conception has 
a certain scientific significance, it does not follow that a place must be 
discovered for it among the categories of the dialectic. 

Hegel moreover is open to the criticism that he introduces into his 
categories certain empirical elements which cannot be deduced by the 
processes of pure thought. And in reference to this alleged perversion 
of the strict dialectic method, Dr. McTaggart is firmly convinced that 
wherever there seems to be this illegitimate transference of empirical 
material to enrich the content of the categories, the process itself so 
far from being dependent on the transference, would have gone better 
without it (p. 10). When any particular transition in the dialectic 
process seems to the author to be invalid, he draws attention to it and 
gives his reasons for not accepting it, and in many cases offers a substitute 
for it. 

I am disposed to disagree with Dr. McTaggart's opinion that Hegel's 
category of becoming cannot be interpreted as including the idea of change 
(p. 18). Hegel certainly analyzes the category of becoming into the 
moments of beginning (Entstehen) and ceasing (Vergehen) {Greater 
Logic, Vol. I, p. 109). And it has always seemed to me that we get a satis- 
factory point of view for the interpretation of Hegel only when we regard 
the dialectic process as a movement of thought fittingly illustrating the 
evolution of being; its transitions as changes; and its categories as dy- 
namic. The unity of non-being and being is attained only by considering 
non-being as containing the potential of being, which consequently 
develops into the actual through the process of becoming. The rational 
is the real because it possesses this dynamic characteristic of realizing a 
progressive development through the actual process of change. This 
idea is certainly made most prominent in Hegel's characterization of the 
Begriff as the underlying ground of the entire dialectic process. This is 
seen in the following passages which I quote from the Encyclopedia: 
"The Begriff is the principle of all life; it is at the same time the absolutely 
concrete, that is, finding complete manifestation in reality" (Hegel, Werke, 
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Vol. VI., § 160). "The Begriff is found in the innermost heart of things, 
constituting them what they in reality are" (ibid., § 166). "The forms 
of the Begriff are the living spirit of reality and whatever is real is such 
only hecause these forces are active in them, making them what they are" 
(ibid., § 162). These quotations give a fair representation of Hegel's 
point of view, that of a dynamic element working systematic changes in 
the course of an evolutionary movement which the necessities of thought 
determine and direct. 

Again, Dr. McTaggart's interpretation of Hegel's Absolute Idea, which 
is the beginning and the end of the dialectic process, is not wholly satis- 
factory. He characterizes the Absolute Idea as follows: "In affirming it 
we assert that all that exists forms a Universe composed of individuals, 
that the Universe and that each Individual is an organic system, and that 
the relation which exists between the Universe-System, and each of the 
Individual-Systems, is one of perfect harmony" (p. 306). This is a case, 
however, where the whole is something more than the sum of its parts. 
Hegel's system seems to require a fundamental unity as the ground of 
every stage of the dialectical process, and a unity which is something 
more than a pluralistic harmony. This is certainly indicated in the 
following passage which Dr. McTaggart cites as a characteristic descrip- 
tion of the nature of the Absolute Idea: "The Notion is not only Seek, 
but free subjective Notion, which is for itself and therefore has Personality; 
it is the practical objective Notion, determined in and for itself, which, 
as a Person, is impenetrable, atomic Subjectivity, but which is just as 
much not exclusive Individuality, but Universality for itself, and Cogni- 
tion, and which has in its Other its own Objectivity as Object 
(Gegenstand). All else is error, confusion, opinion, strife, caprice and im- 
permanence; the Absolute Idea alone is Being, permanent Life, Truth 
which knows itself" (p. 204). In this passage, Dr. McTaggart interprets 
the reference to the personality of the Absolute Idea as follows: "It is, I 
think, the facts of the Universe which are to be regarded as having these 
characteristics, and as therefore having a nature exemplified in personality" 
(p. 309). It is not possible, however, it seems to me, to set aside the evident 
implication, of this passage, which indeed is the implication of Hegel's 
whole system, that the ground of the harmony among the individuals is 
itself a unifying Personality. To discuss this at length would draw us 
too far afield. 

Certain differences in interpretation, however, do not serve in any 
degree to modify our judgment as to marked excellence of this commentary. 
It is refreshing to read the work of a true Hegelian scholar, who does not 
think it necessary to apologize, as is the custom of many, for his admiration 
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of the philosophy of Hegel. Dr. McTaggart is not ashamed of his con- 
victions. Consequently he concludes his commentary with a renewed 
confession of faith in the Hegelian doctrines, as follows: "A commentary 
such as this necessarily throws more emphasis on points of difference 
than on points of agreement. I should wish, therefore, in concluding 
the exposition of Hegel's philosophy which has been the chief object of 
my life for twenty-one years, to express my conviction that Hegel has 
penetrated further into the true nature of reality than any philosopher 
before or after him. It seems to me that the next task of philosophy 
should be to make a fresh investigation of that nature by a dialectic 
method substantially, though not entirely, the same as Hegel's. What 
results such an investigation may produce cannot be known till it has 
been tried, but much of Hegel's reasoning seems to me to vary so little 
from the truth, where it varies at all, that I believe the results, like the 
method, would have much resemblance to Hegel's own" (p. 311). 

If this appreciation seems to any one extravagant, it may at least serve 
to stimulate inquiry, and lead to a more intimate knowledge of that 
philosophy which has proved so singularly rewarding to the author of 
this volume. Hegel certainly deserves a first hand reading and study of 
his doctrines. He should not be condemned without a hearing after the 
present day fashion in philosophical circles. And I know of no better 
guide to the discovery of the secret of Hegel than the excellent essays and 
commentary of Dr. McTaggart. 

John Grier Hibben. 
Princeton University. 

The Principles oj 'Pragmatism. By H. Heath Bawden. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. — pp. x, 364. 
This book is in some respects a noteworthy addition to the literature 
dealing with pragmatism. The author states in the preface that "it is 
not the aim to construct a system, but to show how in pragmatism we 
may establish the basal conceptions of a new philosophy of experience." 
In the same connection it is said that the purpose of the book is to clarify 
the meaning of the word pragmatism and "to set forth the necessary 
assumptions of a philosophy in which experience becomes self-conscious 
as a method." A glance at the table of contents, however, suffices to 
show that in this volume we have perhaps the most comprehensive at- 
tempt at a systematic exposition of pragmatism which has yet appeared. 
The first chapter deals with the nature of philosophy, regarded from the 
functional point of view; then follow chapters on "Experience," "Con- 
sciousness," "Feeling," "Thinking," "Truth," "Reality," "Evolution 
and the Absolute," and "Mind and Matter." 



